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Vacations and Plans 

A SYMPOSUISM 
R. C. Sloane, Lakeside, Ohio 

Your request of July 31st just received. As you have requested something 
about myself will say that we that is Mrs. Sloane and our two daughters are 
spending the summer at Lakeside, Ohio, where our summer home is located. 
Lakeside is the second largest Chatauqua in the country and has a program dur- 
ing July and August. As usual I am connected with the band and orchestra 
which gives me splendid opportunity to keep up my instrumental technique, violin 
and trombone. 

I resigned from the Richmond, Ind., position to accept the supervisor ship 
at Elkhart, Ind. A larger town and a community which wants the best in music 
and they will pay for it. As you know the city of Elkhart is the band instru- 
ment center of America. There are seven large band instrument factories there 
including Conn Ltd., Beuscher Co., etc. These factories want the best in school 
and community music and the board of education is going to give it to them. I 
am to organize bands and orchestras in the schools, also Vocational Music in 
the high schools. In the lower grades instrument classes of all kinds. The 
factories will help by supplying instruments and some of their splendid music- 
ians to help teach the children. 

Franz J. Strahm, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Your favor has been just forwarded to me from Bowling Green, Ky. We 
closed a most successful Summer School July 24 and I came up here on top of 
Cumberland Mountains to rest and plan our work for next year. It is my in- 
tention to do some good work in the coming year, especially in our Training 
School, and besides I am working on Violin Classes, work which I saw so finely 
demonstrated at the last conference in Philadelphia. 

Personally, I am taking stock with myself and of course discovered that I 
need a whole lot of refreshing, so I practice several hours a day, and take part 
in some of the concerts which are held here. 

Harper C. Maybee, Alden, Mich. 

You will notice by the heading of this letter, that we are at Alden on Torch 
Lake, spending our summer vacation. Incidentally we are arranging for our 
course of concerts for the coming year. The Kalamazoo Choral Union are 
planning to present one concert a month opening in October with a song recital 
by Mabel Garrison, and closing with our Music Festival next May. Louis Grave- 
ure, the celebrated baritone will give us a recital in November. Kalamazoo 
Choral Union will give Haendel's Messiah in December, local musicians singing 
the solos assisted by an orchestra from Kalamazoo. In January we will present 
America's foremost violinist, Mr. Albert Spaulding who received many ovations 
in his recent trip to Europe with Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra. In February 
we are to have an eminent pianist yet to be announced. Sophie Braslau of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. who sang the part of Delilah in Sampson and Delilah 
with us several years ago in our annual Festival will be with us for a recital in 
the latter part of March. Concert for April to be announced. Our annual music 
festival in May will consist of three concerts as heretofore. 

Since last seeing you in Philadelphia you will be interested in knowing that 
our May Festival was received with the greatest enthusiasm that we have ever 
had. The opening night, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, of seventy men, 
under the leadership of Fredrick Stock, gave us a most magnificent concert. It 
has never been equaled but once before I believe and that was when the Philadel- 
phia orchestra was with us a few years ago. The afternoon program brought the 
Pied Piper of Hamlin sung by 200 children of the Western State Normal Train- 
ing School under the direction of Miss Leoti Combs. This marked a new epoch 
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in the work of our festival. The singing of the children was at all times excep- 
tional. The orchestral accompaniment was superb. The closing concert was 
'Aida.' The soloists were Murphy, Lazzari, Middleton, Holmquist and Ethel 
Benedict who came in at the eleventh hour and sang the title role. The seating 
capacity of the Armory was taxed for this occasion, and the work as a whole was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The work of the Choral organization ex- 
celled all previous efforts according to the best critics, The coming year looks 
exceedingly bright musically. We have other plans under way that I will write 
you about later. 

Trout fishing, motoring, and swimming are fine in Northern Michigan, and 
we are having a most enjoyable time. We are returning to Kalamazoo, Sept. ist, 
preparatory to getting ready for the coming year's work. 

F. A. Tubbs, Bryan, O. 

I am so glad to learn that the "Journal" is to be enlarged. While I read 
each issue of Musical America and The Musical Courier I am always looking 
forward to the arrival of the "next" issue of the Journal, and I think I read it 
with greater interest, from cover to cover, (ads and all) than any literature that 
comes to my table, and for which I feel I owe you a personal debt. Only five 
weeks more and school opens and I feel ready for the fray. With the supervi- 
sion of the music in four towns, including credit in piano, voice and all band and 
orchestral instruments, theory, harmony and musical history, and the summer 
band concerts in the park, my vacation is not an idle one although I did get three 
weeks "off' for summer school. You are probably aware that we are the first to 
allow "outside credit" for piano by specifying the actual works to be performed 
by the pupils at examination time, and pride ourselves just a little in the fact. 
This has been in progress for seven years with great success. 

Expect to remember the Pilgrim Fathers in practically all of the public 
performances this year, and am anxious to get to work on a Pageant as part of 
the Spring Festival. My enthusiasm seems to never wane for I am always 
looking ahead for bigger things to be done each year. 

Julia E. Crane, Postdam, N. Y. 

After a series of summers in which I have taught regularly in University 
Summer Schools, I determined upon one vacation free from teaching of all 
kinds. This was to be the summer, but if the success of one's plans is measured 
by the exactness with which one carries them out this summer has certainly been 
a failure. But on the other hand, a busy summer can hardly be called a failure 
and this summer has certainly been a busy one. 

The summer school will soon be over, the fall term of our regular session 
will open, and with it we shall begin again our free organ recitals, given each 
Sunday afternoon from five to six o'clock, and attended by large audiences, some 
of whom drive from surrounding towns to hear the music. We hope to make 
Northern New York a community in which the best of music is appreciated. 
Philip C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa 

A number of letters received during the summer from President John W. 
Beattie give assurance that preliminary plans are already formulated to make 
the St. Jo meeting equal, if not surpass the one held in Philadelphia last March. 
It is a fortunate thing that the location and date were selected so early so that 
boosting for the 192 1 convention can be a year long effort. 

Some surprise has been voiced that a comparatively small town should be 
chosen after having met in Philadelphia. A large city offers some advantages 
which cannot be duplicated in a city the size of St. Jo. The essential elements 
for a successful conference however, are not in the environment furnished by 
the location but rather in the professional standards and spirit of cooperation 
which the members bring with them. The success of the conference depends on 
the membership and not the place of meeting. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., has most excellent railway facilities, it is large enough to 
furnish all the meeting places required and agrees to furnish them without cost 
to the conference. It will also furnish an example of almost ideal results in its 
public school system, a very considerable contribution to a successful meeting. 
Moreover, the Supervisors' Conference will be one of the great musical events 
of the season in St. Jo, while in Philadelphia and New York the Supervisors' 
Conference could not expect to be noticed as the leading event of even one week. 

If there is good team work on the part of the advisory committees in the 
different states, without doubt the total membership of the 1921 meeting will be 
the largest yet reached. 

Chas. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Eastman has given us eighty more instruments to equip another band 
and orchestra at the New Jefferson Junior High School. This will make al- 
together over 300 instruments we have to loan to pupils. We have been corres- 
ponding for several months with Mr. Hayden and also a piano company with 
regard to a piano keyboard that could be used in the piano classes. We expect 
to have them early in the autumn and to begin extending the instruction in piano 
into all the schools. 

We have been unfortunate in losing several of our teachers of music, re- 
gardless of the fact that all our teachers received large increases in salary this 
year and another large increase beginning in September. Mr. Breach our high 
school supervisor of music goes to Winsted-Salem, N. C, at a salary of $3600. 
We have secured J. Alfred Spouse of Binghampton, N. Y., to fill the vacancy. 
Mr". Moddy who has been our instrumental instructor for bands and orchestras 
goes to Richmond, Ind., as director of music. We have made Jay W. Fay of 
the department, supervisor of instrumental music and for the coming year we 
shall use local musicians to assist in the department. Also Miss Helen Cook 
who has been doing splendid work at the normal school training for teachers in 
music has resigned to be married. So you can see we have some problems to 
meet. 

We are busy building two more Junior High Schools that will cost about 
$2,000,000 each in which there will be a chorus and classroom seating 70 and a 
smaller room for class lesson in violin and piano specially equipped and an 
orchestra and chorus room 90 ft. by 45 ft. arranged in terraces to accommodate 
160 orchestral players and their instruments. It will also take a chorus of 300. 
It has two instrument rooms off the corners and all other conveniences. Work 
on the Eastman School of Music is progressing rapidly. 

The weather in Rochester has been so cool that there is no reason for us 
to seek any better summer resort, as Lake Ontario beach is part of the city and 
the beautiful parks and natural scenery around the city are almost unsurpassed. 
Catherine E. Strouse, Winona, Minnesota 

The answer to your letter of July 31 can be written in one word, — Busy. 
I stayed in Emporia for summer school. Mr. Reach may have written you that 
we had 2500 students this summer, and we in the music department were 
crowded to the limit with work. 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Camp Hanoum, Thetford, Vt. 

In reply to your request of July 31, I have been reading the final proofs of 
a book that was written during my sabbatical in Kingston, Jamaica, four years 
ago. The book is one of a "How to Study," series that Professor Frank Mc- 
Murry of Teachers College is editing and my volume is called, "How to Study 
Music." 

It is, however, not in any sense a technical work but attempts to present the 
problems of music study from their thought and appreciation side. While the 
work is intended primarily for teachers and parents, it isn't written at all in the 
style of a teacher's book as the material is cast in the form of an account of a 
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family coming in from the country to the town to educate their children and 
the problems that rise in the mother's mind as she watches the study of a child 
in the second grade, a boy in the eighth grade, a daughter in high school, and a 
son in college, are all discussed in a conversational form. The problems are 
then explained by an uncle who rather plays the part of Rollo in Abbot's "Rollo 
Books." 

In the last two chapters the problem of Appreciation is taken up as it might 
be handled in the home. The work has an introduction by Mr. McMurry. His 
aim in the series is to have teachers' books written with the subject not treated 
primarily from the point of view of the teacher but from the way the problem 
affects the pupil. How far my treatment accomplishes this end remains to be 
seen. 

My summer work is assisting Mrs. Farnsworth with the summer camp for 
girls, lasting nine weeks, which we are running in this little Vermont town nearly 
a thousand feet above the Connecticut River. We are feeding something 
like a hundred and eighty people. To do this, house them, and keep a program 
going for such a crowd of active youngsters hasn't left me much time to look 
over the dozen or more books on music that I brought up with me. Professor 
Gow of Vassar is here with his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler of the Vocal 
Department of Ann Arbor. As we have in addition a number of good singers, 
especially men, among our counselors, we have had an unusual amount of very 
interesting music ; not only a great many excellent adaptations of local words to 
well known tunes, especially folk tunes, but some very effective things written 
by Professor Gow. Our camp sings "Summer is a'comin' In," in splendid 
shape and likes to do it. 

Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan, Wis. 

1 received your letter and have been wondering ever since, what I should 
write to you for the Journal. I am afraid that my vacation activities, making 
hay, keeping ahead of weeds, making life miserable for potato-bugs, currant 
worms, asparagus beetle and other garden pests, are not exactly in the musical 
line. The Sheboygan Symphony Orchestra, a new organization of 55 men elected 
me as their director ; this may be more in the musical line. 

Paul J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

The enrollment in our summer-school music department was three hundred 
per cent greater than ever before; that in the public school music subjects about 
four hundred fifty percent. Mr. Breach of Rochester, supervisor-elect for Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C, has been here with me this summer. We offered courses in 
public school methods, sight-singing, community music and appreciation of music. 
Had weekly sings with the student body on the campus. 

I am teaching a special course from the 10th to 20th of this month for the 
State Community Service School here. At this school we will have all the com- 
munity service workers of the State department, some forty men and women. 

Helen Zenor, Norman, Okla. 

A few briefs as to what I have done this summer and I leave it to you as to 
which has any bearing on my work as a Music Supervisor. 

May — A week's fliver travel through Oklahoma flood waters encountering 
Pole Cat and its tributaries. 

June — Selecting a camping spot and entering university for last lap. 

July — Speculating scheme permitted to materialize 4 lots, house union labor. 
Scabs (laid two floors myself after walk out of labor). Studied Music Form 
and Analysis. Canon and Spanish. 

August — Gave recital for Fine Arts Faculty. Received B. M. Aug. 3. 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Rapid City, Mich. 

As to personal items, I don't believe my summer activities would be of 
much interest. I have a little cottage on Torch Lake and spend my summers in 
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boating, fishing, swimming, reading, etc. The only music I have is when I play 
accompaniments for my thirteen-year old daughter who is getting to be quite a 
violinist. These things are immensely important to me but of no interest to 
anyone else. After I find out just what kind of material you want for your 
personal column I can get all sorts of items about my former students, of course, 
but that will have to come after I see how it is going to work out. I am im- 
mensely interested in your plans for the expansion of the Journal and shall be 
glad to help in any way that I can. 

Agnes M. Fryberger, Minneapolis, Minn. 

My summer classes have been delightfully interesting and varied, covering 
a period of eight weeks in four states. The first week in the Indiana University 
(Bloomington) had three classes each day; this was followed by a strenuous six 
weeks in the Cleveland School of Education ; while the last week was spent in 
two County Institutes. In this experience I had about eight hundred teachers 
enrolled for Methods, and about half of this number for Methods and Apprecia- 
tion. The large majority of these teachers were from small towns or from the 
grades in city schools who were confronted with the necessity of teaching music 
for the first time. 

Conversation with the majority of these teachers made one realize that a 
simple and direct method of giving the class room lesson is desired and that many 
points heretofore deemed necessary by the musician must be eliminated to meet 
the practical methods of the educator. 

The most common question, "Are vocal exercises and sight reading exer- 
cises necessary?" forces one to conclude that such are distasteful to teachers as 
well as children and that more song material and fewer dry exercises should be 
prescribed. 

Most all teachers wish for less time to be given to the mechanics of sight 
reading and more for the consideration of that musical literature found outside 
of the usual text books. The recent movement of piano and violin classes in 
the school course is also interesting the older supervisors. The broad, educa- 
tional value of school music is now recognized by every one, — barring a few old 
fossils. 

As far as I have learned, there has been a large attendance in school music 
classes every where. Most of the special teachers in my acquaintance who are 
doing things, were either teaching or attending classes in various summer schools 
this year. This fact in itself seems to reflect an earnest attitude in the profes- 
sion and a greater demand for the subject in the curriculum. 

Russell Carter, Albany, N. Y. 
Perhaps you may wish to have a little humor in the next number of the 
Supervisors'Journal. If so, I think that it can be supplied by the enclosed an- 
swers to examination questions. I can assure you tnat they are all bona fide. 

Answers to Examination Questions 
Adagio: tranfuelly. 
Lacrimoso : in a lacrimated manner. 
" crimson. 
" lacrimoniously. 
Sostenuto: so-so. 
Vivace: in a vivicated matter. 

American composers : Cardinal Newman and Sir Walter Scott Key. 
Bach.had twenty children and was respected by them all : he wrote Passion Music 

and fudge. 
Chopin wrote waltzes of the soul, not to be danced with the feet but with the 

soul, and died of tuberculosis. 
A deceptive cadence is one in which five longs for one but is followed by six. 
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H. W. Stopher, Baton Rouge, La. 

There are at present three great classes of universities in the United States 
classified on the basis of their attitude toward music. Florida, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Virginia still hold on to the old idea that music is not for everybody, but only 
for those who can pay for it and they offer no music at all in their state univer- 
sities. Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
.Louisiana, Maine, Michigan. Missouri, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia offer music for credit at their state 
universities or state colleges but do not grant a degree in music. These states 
recognize the cultural value of music as a study, but have not yet reached the 
point where they are willing to do for the musician what they do for the electri- 
cian, the farmer and the mechanical engineer. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming not only allow music credits to be made toward a Bachelor of Arts De- 
gree, but also offer the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

This summer has been given over very largely to a study of this question. 
To assist me in visualizing the situation, 1 have found a small map of the United 
States and have colored the last group blue ; a sort of a blue ribbon group, you 
know ; the middle group red, and I streaked the other group with black as a 
symbol of the utter blackness in which they must be laboring. There are, in some 
instances excellent and sufficient reasons for not giving music at state univer- 
sities. This is true of those states which offer music at other state institutions 
and not at the university in order to avoid too much duplication. 

I have recently returned from the Louisiana Farm Boys' Tour of the Mid- 
dle West. I learned many things besides the value of the dairy cow and the 
differences between the dairy and the beef breeds of cattle. I wandered through 
the new building at Illinois University and talked with Mr. Erb for ten minutes, 
firing questions at him which he answered by monosyllables. You see I asked 
the questions that way in order to save time. He was very gracious, as always, 
and gave me exactly the information that I wanted. Then I looked over the 
building, mostly from the outside, at Wisconsin, and talked with Mr. Dykema 
about how they do the thing up there. They are remodeling their building and 
getting ready for expansion. I was anxious to see the University of Iowa, but 
saw only the Agricultural College. There they have not had the opportunity to 
build up the department so I learned less there than at Illinois and at Wisconsin. 

For the rest of the summer I shall be right here in Louisiana either drum- 
ming up material for the glee club, the orchestra, the semi chorus and the chorus, 
or ordering music and answering correspendence. I almost forgot that I am 
also to write articles for the Southern School Work, the School Music Magazine, 
The Supervisors' Journal, The Musical Observer, the Baton Rouge State Times, 
and the New Orleans Times Picayune. At other odd times I shall keep charge 
of the Episcopal Choir, the Presbyterian Choir, and play saxophone in the Baton 
Rouge Standard Oil Company Refinery Band. If there is any time left I want 
to go fishing, but my wife says I must go and get some muscadines for jelly, so 
1 haven't looked after my supply of hooks and lines as yet. 

Grace Gail Giberson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I came here to teach in the music department of University of California 
Summer Session, Southern Branch, in Los Angeles, and those six weeks I shall 
always remember, as about the happiest, most interesting I have ever known. 
My colleagues in the music department were: Irving W. Jones of Texas Uni- 
versity, and Earl Towner, supervisor of music of the Fresno public schools. 

I feel very much "stirred up" by my summer work — and play also. The 
western spirit is all that it is "bragged up" to be and the contact with the won- 
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derful people of the faculty outside of the department as well as with the fine 
students and the various musical friends, has all been very beneficial. 

Now that the earthquakes seem to have ceased, I can say that I rather liked 
the "stirring up" they gave. At least they imparted some thrills and that is 
good for anyone. I'm rather proud of myself that I did not "get right up and 
leave'.' or even want to, as did so many Easterners. Even in the midst of the 
quakes, that seemed silly to me. I know all about the quakes, too, for this hotel, 
which I have made my headquarters, is in the immediate vicinity of the worst 
"fault" in the earth's crust. But it was as Dean Deutsch said to me, when I 
insisted that I was not going to have my visit spoiled by getting frightened away, 
"So you love Los Angeles, still, in spite of her faults." 

In all it has been a wonderful summer, and is sending me back to Wiscon- 
sin a bigger and better music teacher, I'm sure. 

T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Your letter of July 31 just at hand. The P. M. here instead of forwarding 
it as ordered on the small piece of official paper kept for that purpose at all post 
offices and which never has room on it for your name, prudently kept it until I 
returned and made him disgorge it with about a hundred others. 

The only bearing my summer had upon my musical work for the coming 
year was the fact that I had the bulliest summer I ever had. Six weeks before 
the close of school I became seized and possessed of a second hand car. I never 
had tried to run one before but had had 15 years' experience with the most refrac- 
tory motor-boat engine on the Mississippi river and so was not at all appalled at 
what an auto engine might do. The day school was out, my sister and I started 
for the east in the aforesaid "Lizziemousine" camping on the way. We paused 
four weeks at Chautauqua for uplift and to gather in a few schekles for gasoline 
and such. After that we went to Boston and up through New Hampshire and 
Vermont to Plattsburg, then down through the Adirondacks and home. We 
stopped a day at Lake Sunapee to visit Howard Clarke Davis on his lovely island. 
As we carried a spare bed room he went with us for a few days, without his hat. 
We called on the Millerses and the Maddys at Rochester, Dr. Dann's flourishing 
school at Ithaca, were entertained a few days at E. W. Newton's elegant place at 
Allerton. While there I had my first experience at sea bathing. It will be my 
last unless I am chloroformed. We are used to warm water swimming out here. 

We got back just in time to start in school this week. 

We had no trouble with the machine. Had elegant places to camp. Every- 
one was very kind to us, though sister said they probably wanted to help the two 
poor old creatures along. She also twitted me occasionally on my lack of skill in 
driving for I never even got a chicken the whole 5,000 miles. 

We both feel better for the trip and will do it again. Our eastern friends 
may want to change their addresses when they hear of this resolve for the Bible 
suggests something about clean hands and a pure heart but I have found that a 
car driver usually has to specialize on a pure heart. Bruce Cary got an awful 
shock when I appeared to him on the principal street of Hamilton in full camping 
regalia. I was going right by so as not to bring scorn upon him before his friends 
but he was game, dandy fellow that he is, and spoke right up. 

The only thing that seemed to suffer from our trip was my complexion. 
Tuesday, the first day of school, I met three kindergarten children on the street. 
I raised my hat very politely and said "How do you do, ladies." Two of them 
grinned in response, but the third, slightly older and evidently more carefully 
raised than the others, said with a severe expression, "Shut up you old nigger, 
don't you talk to me." 

Well maybe I better take her advice. 



